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up a large number of independent secret organizations, formed upon 
the same general model, but holding different doctrines while pursuing 
the same general ends. It was to the head of one of these sects that the 
Revolution owed the famous phrase, "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity"; 
to another, the equally famous calendar of the months. 

It is a fact of significance, as showing the view which all these secret 
societies, regular or irregular, took of their several missions, that, early 
in 1789, every lodge was formally closed as if they united in thinking 
that the work of liberation had been completed, and that nothing was 
left for them to do. It is possible, however, that they really feared lest 
they should, in those dangerous times, become objects of police suspicion, 
and thus expose their members to the extreme penalties of the law. 



Narratives of Early Maryland, 1633-1684. Edited by Clayton H. 
Hall, LL.B., A.M. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1708. Edited by Alexander 
S. Sally, Jr. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

The interesting series of original narratives that throw light on the early 
condition of the colonies has now been further enriched by two volumes 
relating to Maryland and South Carolina. The first pages of both, which 
deal with the primeval characteristics of the two provinces, possess the 
same subtle quality that lurked in the preceding issues — a quality as 
elusive, but as delightful, as the fragrance of flowers, shrubs, and pines 
that greeted the voyagers as they approached the virgin coasts of the 
South and mid- Atlantic waters even before the shore-line itself rose to 
view. In a small compass, it is old Hakluyt all over again ; and just as we 
do in reading that ancient worthy, so here too we obtain a charming im- 
pression of a new world as fresh as when it burst upon the sight of these 
indefatigable explorers and minute chroniclers. "We find in these pages 
the intimate records of their observations made by these men in the very 
heart of the verdant wilderness. The shoals of fish, the vast flocks of wild 
pigeons, the countless herds of deer, the swarms of locusts, the towering 
trees, the masses of running vines — all were noted; so also was the rich- 
ness of soil, the purity of the springs and brooks, the peculiarities of the 
climate at the different seasons ; but, above all, the habits of the aborigines 
— their houses, their dress, food, weapons, tools, appearance, bearing, laws, 
and customs. 

The narratives which follow those relating to the first explorations give 
an account of the pioneers who founded the several communities, the 
hardships which they endured, the dangers which they passed through, 
the great and rugged qualities which they exhibited in their novel situation. 
Then we have the history of these communities as steadily crystallizing 
and growing organisms, but still presenting all the primitive conditions, 
such as the extreme isolation of the life, the almost complete absence of 
the improving influences of education, the entire indifference to the social 
conventions of the Old World. Then, as each organism continues to ex- 
pand, bitter political factions among the people arise, keen religious con- 
troversies spring up, and sharp social divisions gradually emerge to view. 
Each community has now become firmly established, and in the play of 
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its varied interests offers all the characteristics of the older States in a 
provincial form. 

The two volumes immediately under review contain much to demonstrate 
how widely the several colonies had diverged in character by the end of the 
first century; how dissimilar were the social and political problems which 
they had to face and solve; how repugnant they were to one another in 
religious sentiment; how different they were in the products upon which 
their inhabitants had to depend for a subsistence and the accumulation of 
wealth. The general atmosphere of Maryland was as tolerant of Roman 
Catholicism as that of South Carolina was of Protestantism, although 
denominational controversies were not unknown in either. The one relied 
on tobacco for a livelihood; the other on indigo and rice. Both, how- 
ever, were distinctly Southern in maintaining the plantation system; both 
held slaves in large numbers; and both cultivated the spirit of a liberal 
and bountiful life. 

The two volumes containing the Maryland and South Carolina narratives 
are subject to the same criticism as the volumes relating to the other 
colonies which preceded them. Excepting the earliest sets of Narratives, 
which had to be inserted, as there were no substitutes for them, the Nar- 
ratives included seem to have been more or less arbitrarily selected. There 
are others of equal aptness which might have been chosen. Indeed, some 
of those passed by appear to be even more illustratory of the prevailing 
conditions than some which were preferred. As is well known, the number 
of documents transmitted to England by the colonial authorities was very 
great, all of which are accessible in the British Record Office, and some 
of which have been reprinted in this country. It was really an embarrass- 
ment of riches which the editors of those volumes had to contend with. 
After the sections devoted to the earliest of the Narratives, it might have 
been more luminous to have inserted, not, as they have done, whole Nar- 
ratives, but parts of Narratives. More breadth and variety would thus 
have been obtained ; an impression of repetition and scantiness avoided. 

Some of the Narratives in the South Carolina volume might have been 
omitted to particular advantage. Why should De Foe's padded and one- 
sided treatise have been inserted? He had never visited the colony, and 
knew nothing about it at first hand. So with the two chapters from 
Oldmixon. That historian declared that he had read those chapters to 
South-Carolinians visiting England; but, if so, as the editor of the South 
Carolina Narratives acknowledges frankly, they must have been exceed- 
ingly ignorant, for the pages are strewn with mistakes. Oldmixon's 
" imaginings " are characterized by the same editor as " lively " ; his geog- 
raphy as often erroneous, and his local nomenclature as not infrequently 
confused. All this being admitted, ought these two chapters to have been 
reprinted at all? 



Essays Modern and Elizabethan. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., 
Litt.D., D.C.L. Professor of English Literature, University of Dublin. 
London : J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. New York : E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1910. 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that these fourteen essays of 
Professor Dowden's show a range and variety of intellectual interest 



